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_ More than 3G0.fine foods became General Mills products on February 28,,1964: Many of theim are pictured 
.'on this page. All of them have become favorites in homes and restaurants of the southwestern United'States.-V. 

^ These new;products for progress joined the company; line when Morton Foods, Inc., of Dallas/.Tex., . 
became: a wholly,-owned subsidiary.'. They take General; Mills into; the snack food business,’pne, of the . 
fastest-growing segments of the food industry: : > .' X;* 

r ,- VEstablished in .1932, Morton _ F66ds, lnc.,:markets in Texas and adjoining states,/wittr; annual sales 
totaling'about; $24,000,000. The firm now has.,plahtV : : at Corpus^Christi;. Dallas,-;El Paso,;Farmers Branch, 

• Fort: Worth,- Garland and Lubbock, Tex:, Albuquerque," N. Mex./and Tulsa, : 'Okla.; it .maintains" additional 
. warehousespt Amarillo and Houston, Tex., and Oklahoma City, Okla. : ; ‘ •. . 









PRODUCTS FOR PROGRESS 

Products of human endeavor have long been intimately entwined with man's 
material progress. By freeing time for more than mere existence, they have 
also contributed to the spiritual and esthetic growth of the human family. 

Among the first "products" was the piece of animal flesh that tumbled by 
mistake into some prehistoric fire, becoming easier to eat and more pleasant 
to taste. Following not far behind was the meal ground from grain between 
two stones. It helped change man from a wanderer into a community dweller: 
it opened the pathway to civilization. 

Through the years, new products and new tools, which are themselves 
products, have steadily loosened the chains of drudgery. They have given 
mankind time for contemplation, occasion for pleasure and opportunity for 
the rewards of service. 

Continuous creation of new and improved products, through research, is a 
requirement of General Mills' basic policy. The fiscal year 1963-64 reflected 
that policy well. A parade of new products was introduced to save time, give 
pleasure and bring rewards to the customers, employees and stockholders of 
General Mills. Many of these products stand for review on the covers of this 
report. 
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NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of General Mills. Inc., will be held at 
3 p.m. Central Daylight Time on August 18. 1964. at Golden Valley (Minne¬ 
apolis 55440). Minn. The Notice of Annual Meeting of Stockholders and 
Proxy Statement is being mailed to reach stockholders on or about July 27. 
1964. Share owners are invited to hear the proceedings by amplified telephone 
at regional meetings in the following cities: Buffalo (The Statler Hilton). Chicago 
(Palmer House). Dallas (The Statler Hilton). Detroit (The Sheraton-Cadillac). 
New York (Americana of New York). San Francisco (St. Francis Hotel). 

Jf you cannot be present in person at the meeting in Minneapolis, please send 
in your proxy. 
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CHAIRMAN’S AND PRESIDENTS’ REPORT 

to stockholders and employees 


July 24, 1964 

It is a pleasure to report to you one of the best years in your 
company’s history. Net earnings for the fiscal period that 
ended May 31, 1964, totaled $17,185,000—up 15 per cent 
from 1962-63. Earnings per share of common stock were 
equal to $2.11, an increase of 11 per cent as compared 
with similar figures for the previous year. Sales totaled 
S54l,346,000. All of these sales and profit figures for 1963-64 
include the full 12-month contributions of Morton Foods, 
Inc., which became a wholly owned subsidiary during the 
year. 

Your company's performance in 1963-64 confirms the 
soundness of the basic decision, made more than two years 
ago, to concentrate corporate efforts and resources in the 
convenience foods and specialty chemicals businesses. The 
effects of this decision, coupled with new cost control 
methods and careful attention to operating efficiency, played 
a major part in achieving the year’s favorable results. 

Performance of our Grocery Products Division was 
especially noteworthy in 1963-64. Not only did established 
products do well in the market place, but a number of new 
products were introduced to enhance future operations. 
Our newest and most important acquisition, Morton Foods, 
Inc., also in the consumer foods field, is living up to 
advance expectations. Its products, augmented by promis¬ 
ing company-developed items now in test markets, should 
give General Mills a strong position in the rapidly expand¬ 
ing snack food business. 

We are continuing to emphasize our chemical specialties 
business. Total sales increased in the face of intensified 
competition, and several new products were introduced 
which give promise for the future. 

Our bakery flour operations continue to suffer from excess 
milling capacity in the industry and low margins. We are 
striving to improve our position through better customer 
service, reduced costs and strengthened sales efforts. 

General Mills and 11 other milling companies have been 


indicted at Buffalo, N.Y., for allegedly conspiring to fix the 
price of bakery flour. The companies have entered not 
guilty pleas and are now faced with the great expense of 
defending the case. 

Concentration in areas of strength was accompanied by 
withdrawal from areas that had proved to be low in profit¬ 
ability. Because costs of such withdrawals are unusual and 
nonrecurring, $4,206,000, after taxes, has been charged to 
Earnings Employed in the Business to provide for losses 
incurred and anticipated from discontinuance of electronics 
and oilseeds operations. Earnings Employed in the Business 
totaled $105,390,000 on May 31, 1964, representing a net 
increase of S2,708,000 for the fiscal year. 

The addition of three outstanding businessmen, two 
during the fiscal year and one just after the year’s close, 
has brought to your Board of Directors added depth and 
breadth of business experience. R. Stanley Laing, now 
President of the National Cash Register Company, was 
elected to the board in August, 1963. Charles B. Thornton, 
Chairman of the Board of Litton Industries, Inc., became a 
Director in November, 1963, and David M. Lilly, President 
of Toro Manufacturing Corporation, joined the board in 
June, 1964. 

All in all, we believe that the position of your company 
was never stronger or its future brighter. The specialty 
chemical industry is a growing and promising one. The 
food industry is not only the largest in the American 
economy, but one of the most vital. Never before has the 
American public had such a wide assortment of such fine, 
nutritious foods at such reasonable prices as today. Truly, 
"food is your best bargain." 

We wish to express our deepest appreciation to our 
employees and stockholders for their cooperation and sup¬ 
port, which have made possible the progress you will read 
about in the following pages. 


fJ. 




Chairman of fho Board 


EXECUTIVE OEEICES . 9200 WAYZATA BOULEVARD . MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA bS440 
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EARNINGS RECORD ESTABLISHED 
IN GENERAL MILLS’ 36th YEAR 


PROGRESS - 1963-1964 

• Earnings reach new high. * 

• Sales of consumer foods and specialty chem¬ 
icals establish record. 

• Many new products build opportunities for 
service and profits. 

• Acquisition of Morton Foods, Inc., takes 
General Mills into the expanding snack food 
market. 

• New, research-developed formula produces 
an improved line of layer cake mixes. 

• Creative packaging earns awards, helps in¬ 
crease sales. 

• New pilot plant accelerates development of 
new products and processes. 

• Company's international position strength¬ 
ened by: 

Participation in Heudcbert, S.A., 

French food company 
Expanding food sales in Canada 
Distribution of chemicals in Japan 
Growing chemical sales in Latin America 
Continuing progress of 
Habib-General Limited in Pakistan 

• Company educational programs improve 

employees' skills. 
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Sales gains in most product lines, coupled with effective 
expense control, brought record earnings in General 
Mills’ 36th year. At the same time, new products and the 
acquisition of Morton Foods, Inc., Dallas, Tex., broad¬ 
ened the company’s opportunity for service, profits and 
growth. Withdrawal from fields of limited promise fur¬ 
ther concentrated resources and personnel on business 
areas with maximum potential. 

SALES 

Sales in fiscal 1963-64 totaled $541,346,000, including 
the sales of Morton Foods, Inc., for a full 12 months. 
They are three per cent higher than the dollar volume 
reported for the previous year. When sales for the two 
years are adjusted for operations sold, liquidated and 
acquired to make them comparable, the 1963-64 total 
shows an increase of $18,581,000, or four per cent. 

As in the previous year, consumer products made the 
greatest sales gains, growing faster than the total markets 
in which they compete. Sales of packaged foods rose 
seven per cent. Refrigerated foods gained 24 per cent, 
sponges and other specialty household products, 24 per 
cent. Sales of Morton Foods, Inc., for the 12 months pre¬ 
ceding May 31, 1964, were nine per cent above those in 
the same period of the previous year. 

The company’s lines of specialty chemicals, including 
wheat starches, proteins, vegetable gums, oils and vita¬ 
min concentrates as well as resins and fatty nitrogens, 
registered gains of five per cent. Sales of an expanding 
family of food products for hotels, restaurants and insti¬ 
tutions increased by about 25 per cent from a relatively 
small base. The physical volume of commercial flours 
sold during the year increased five per cent despite a con¬ 
tinuing downward trend in export volume, but reduced 
unit prices brought lower sales in dollars. 

Consumer products and specialty chemicals together 
accounted for 66 per cent of the year’s total dollar sales. 
This compares with 60 per cent in 1962-63 and reflects the 
company’s concentration in these previously announced 
areas of maximum opportunity. 

EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 

Earnings per share of common stock exceeded $2.00 
for the second time in General Mills’ history. At $2.11, 
they were 11 per cent above per share earnings of the 
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previous year. Net profits, including those of Morton 
Foods, Inc., totaled $17,185,000. This was 15 per cent 
above earnings of the year before and exceeded the 
previous record of $16,817,000, established in 1959. 

Dividends during the year totaled $10,271,000. Com¬ 
mon stock dividends were continued at the annual rate 
of $1.20 per share. 

CONSUMER FOODS 

The consumer foods business, in which General Mills 
has a strong position, continues to grow. In 1963-64, the 
ready-to-eat cereal market, for example, showed signs of 
increasing its already high rate of expansion—to about 
seven per cent per year. General Mills broadened its posi¬ 
tion in this market by introducing a unique oat cereal, 
Lucky Charms. Particularly appealing to children, the 
product has already earned wide and growing acceptance. 
Late in the year, the company also introduced in test 
markets the first breakfast cereal to be pre-sweetened 
without added calories; brand-named Good News!, it is 
formulated for special appeal to weight watchers and 
people on diets that limit intake of sugar. 

With the acquisition of Morton Foods, Inc., General 
Mills stepped into an area of the consumer foods business 
that has been expanding rapidly. The market for snack 
foods, such as those produced by Morton Foods, is grow¬ 
ing about 12 per cent per year. Now, additional General 
Mills snack products have entered test markets, distrib¬ 
uted by the company’s grocery products sales force. 
Called Bugles, Whistles and Daisy*s, they have shapes 
corresponding to their brand names. 

The total market for family flour in the United States 
continued its slow decline in 1963-64. Introduction of 
the Gold Medal Wondra brand of instantized enriched 
flour in the past year played an important role in raising 
General Mills' share of this family flour market to an 
all-time high. 

The cake mix market, in which General Mills products 
are among the leaders, was generally stable during the 
year. As part of a continuing effort to improve the com¬ 
pany’s position, five new products were added to the 
Betty Crocker cake mix line. A radically new,’improved 
formulation was also adopted for the company’s entire 
layer cake mix family. 

For several years, the frosting mix market has been 


growing rapidly—an average of four to six per cent 
annually. In 1963-64, however, this historical growth rate 
more than doubled. General Mills introduced three new 
frosting mixes to maintain its leadership. 

The cookie mix market is also growing rapidly. Gen¬ 
eral Mills continued to lead in cookie mix sales, adding 
a new product during the year. 

In the market for quality packaged' casseroles that 
command a premium price. General Mills products 
maintained a dominant position. This position is par¬ 
ticularly significant because it makes General Mills a 
contributor to main dish meals and because the market is 
expanding despite competition from canned and frozen 
casseroles. 

Seven new products, a new system of packaging and 
vigorous selling effort brought substantial gains in deliv¬ 
eries of General Mills* line of refrigerated foods. Since 
the new products are food specialties, they are not sub¬ 
ject to as severe price pressure as are refrigerated biscuits. 

In February, 1964, General Mills sold the "3 Little 
Kittens” cat food trademark and related production 
facilities at Boston, Mass., to the Usen Canning Com¬ 
pany of Woburn, Mass. The ”3 Little Kittens" cat food 
became a General Mills product in 1959 with purchase of 
the American Crabmeat Co., Boston. A regional product, 
the brand did not appear to have sufficient profit poten¬ 
tial to warrant expansion into national markets. It, there¬ 
fore, did not fit into the company’s long-range plans for 
products of this type. 

General Mills continues to explore the growing pet 
food business by test marketing an unusual soft, moist 
dog food. Sold under the brand name SPEAK!, the prod¬ 
uct is packed in a plastic tray that serves as a convenient 
feeding dish. 

SPECIALTY CHEMICALS 

New resins and improvements in the company’s cur¬ 
rent lines strengthened General Mills’ position in the 
specialty resin business. Meanwhile, entrance of two 
major new competitors put strong pressure on prices in 
the fatty nitrogen market during the year. Top quality 
products and service, coupled with vigorous sales efforts, 
enabled the company to increase its share of this market 
despite the increased competition. 

Particularly promising among the new products are 
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SALES FOR 10 YEARS 


second generation members of the polyamide resin family 
with the brand name Versalon. They have already demon¬ 
strated that their combination of properties is brilliantly 
adapted to modern, high-speed, automated industrial 
fastening operations. 

General Mills vegetable gums, mainly from guar and 
locust beans, enjoyed a steadily increasing market. Wheat 
starch and gluten operations also had a highly successful 
year as demand for starch products exceeded the produc¬ 
tion capacity of the company’s plant at Keokuk, Iowa. 

General Mills specialty chemicals serve mainly in the 
paper, printing, food additive, oil and other growing 
industries. Two unique new chemical products intro¬ 
duced in 1963*64, however, result from a combination of 
the company's chemical know-how and consumer mar¬ 
keting skills. They are O-CEL-O Window Cleaner and 
O-CEL-O Multi-Purpose Cleaner, distributed in handy 
aerosol cans. These natural chemical additions to General 
Mills’ long line of products for the homemaker’s con¬ 
venience moved into promising test market programs 
during the past year. 

BASIC COMMODITIES 

Intense competitive pressure dominated the bakery 
flour market, both domestic and export, throughout 
1963-64. Sharply reduced margins were the result. During 
the latter part of the year, uncertainty as to the nature of 
wheat price support legislation made planning difficult 
for both the milling and baking industries. The certificate 
plan for wheat ultimately adopted, effectivejuly 1, 1964, 
threatens to increase the cost of producing flour. 

As a counterattack on low margins, the Flour Division 
during the year launched an all-out effort to reduce costs 
by streamlining the bakery flour sales organization, im¬ 
proving mill efficiencies and reorganizing distribution 
facilities. 

^Overseas flour operations were expanded during the 
year as an efficient new mill in Nicaragua began commer¬ 
cial production. The mill is owned jointly by General 
Mills and Industrias Nacionales Agricolas, S.A. Operat- 
' ing through a subsidiary corporation known as Industrias 
Gem-Ina, S.A., it is the fourth mill in Latin America in 
.which General Mills has an interest. Others are in Guate- 
mala and’Wenezuela r-—— 

In early 1963-64, General Mills’ oat processing plant 
at Keokuk, Iowa, was closed. Careful study had shown 


millions of dollars 
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that oat flour production could be advantageously and 
economically confined to the company’s oat mill in 
Minneapolis. Late in the fiscal year, the company also 
decided to suspend flour milling in Spokane, Wash., on 
or before August l, 1964. This decision was based on 
changing conditions in the flour industry, including a 
decline in export business from the Pacific Northwest, 
which left the area with excess milling capacity. 

Effectivejune 1,1964, General Mills leased its soybean 
processing plant at Belmond, Iowa, to the Central Soya 
Company, Inc., headquartered at Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
lease, covering three years, includes an option to buy the 
property. Discontinuance of basic soybean processing 
represents another step in the company's planned con¬ 
centration on convenience foods, flour and specialty 
chemicals. It does not preclude the continued develop¬ 
ment and production of specialty products, such as iso¬ 
lated soy proteins, based on raw materials from soybeans. 

On April 28, 1964, 12 milling companies, including 
General Mills, and six individuals were indicted by a 
grand jury at Buffalo, N.Y., for alleged antitrust viola¬ 
tions in sales of bakery flour. General Mills, the other 
firms and the individuals have pleaded not guilty. 

INSTITUTIONAL PRODUCTS 

General Mills’ institutional products sales and produc¬ 
tion team onjune 1,1963, began functioning as a distinct 
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CENTRAL RESEARCH EXPENDITURES 
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EXPENDITURES FOR PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
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operating department. This organizational change en¬ 
ables the company to meet more effectively the needs of 
the institutional food industry through improved prod¬ 
uct distribution, more frequent sales contacts and more 
effective technical service. Armed with four new institu¬ 
tional products introduced during 1963-64, the company 
is vigorously consolidating and expanding its position 
in the growing "meals-away-from-home market." 

INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Recognizing the importance of international opera¬ 
tions to future growth. General Mills continuously 
searches for profitable opportunities overseas. Participa¬ 
tion in Heudebert, S.A., a new food production and dis¬ 
tribution company in France, arrangements for the 
distribution of specialty chemicals in Japan and growth 
of chemical sales in Latin America and food sales in 
Canada materially enhanced the company’s position inter¬ 
nationally in 1963-64. Flour operations in Latin America, 
guar gum operations in Pakistan and gum selling efforts 
in Europe continued to progress. 

ELECTRONICS GROUP 

The company’s basic decision to concentrate on its 
areas of greatest strength has led to withdrawal from the 
electronics business. The first major step in this with¬ 
drawal came in 1962-63 with sale of theMagnaflux Corpo¬ 
ration, Chicago, to the Champion Spark Plug Company. 


During the past year. General Mills sold the Aerospace 
Research and Engineering Department of the Electronics 
Division to Litton Industries, Inc., of Beverly Hills, Calif. 
The Daven Division, which produced electronic compo¬ 
nents, was later sold to McGraw-Edison Company of 
Elgin, Ill. Manufacturing contracts of the Electronics 
Division have now been fulfilled, and liquidation of the 
division is nearly complete. 

ADVERTISING AND RESEARCH 

For success over the years, current earnings must not 
come at the expense of future opportunities. General 
Mills in 1963-64 continued to build for tomorrow as well 
as today by investing a large portion of the sales dollar in 
advertising, promotion and long-range research. Adver¬ 
tising expenditures increased by 18 per cent. Total re¬ 
search expenditures remained well above the average for 
the food industry, with the central research program 
totaling $6,724,000. 

Close support of operations, with new products plus 
improvements to existing products and processes, char¬ 
acterized the research effort. Exploratory research, aimed 
at the more distant future, is also an important part of 
the company’s scientific program. It is leading not only 
to new convenience foods, but to processing techniques 
that promise to improve both the economics and quality 
of familiar consumer products. 
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SALES OF CONSUMER FOOD PRODUCTS 
INTRODUCED IN PAST 10 YEARS* 



1954 '56 ‘58 ‘GO ‘62 ‘64 


Fiscal yc<irs ended May 31 * Products of Morton Foods Inc. not included 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 
PER COMMON SHARE* 
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I Fiscal years ended May 31 _ 'Adjusted for 3-for- 7 split tn August.l959 [ 

Typical of exploratory research is the company’s crea¬ 
tion of simulated meat products from vegetable protein. 
Programs of this type demonstrate how the company is 
harnessing chemical technology and knowledge of con¬ 
sumer foods to meet needs of the future. As the world’s 
protein shortage continues, practical ways to convert 
vegetable proteins into nutritionally balanced food prod¬ 
ucts similar to those to which people are accustomed will 
obviously become increasingly important, in this coun¬ 
try and especially abroad. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 

New products and advancing technology required an 
increase in net expenditures for plants and equipment in 
1963-61—S13.046.000 as compared with SS,561,000 the 
previous year. Modernization of flour mills at Chicago 
and Kansas City, installation of equipment to produce 
Gold Medal Wondra Flour at Ogden, Utah, expansion of 
cereal production facilities at Toledo and West Chicago, 
improvement of distribution facilities at many locations 
and development of equipment for production of new 
products accounted for most of the expenditures. 

STOCK PURCHASE 

At May 31, 56,-106 shares of common stock were held 
in the Treasury, including 35,600 shares purchased as 
part of a program adopted in April, 1964, to acquire a 
total of 6K.000 shares. The Board of Directors has also 
authorized the purchase of up to 250,000 additional 
shares in the open market. It is contemplated that shares 
purchased under such programs will be held in the 
Treasury and would be available for use in any future 
acquisitions. There is no assurance that this number of 
shares will in fact be purchased. The Board of Directors, 
however, may in the future approve the purchase of shares 
in addition to those in the above mentioned programs. 

The full dicing pages offer further dentils on business develop¬ 
ments and news high lights of General Mills' record year. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 
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THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


GROCERY PRODUCTS DIVISION 

"Products for Progress,” theme of this annual report, 
particularly characterized the Grocery Products Division 
in 1963-64. New products flowed into the market place, 
some of them additions to established lines, others en¬ 
tirely new to General Mills. At the same time, existing 
favorites were further improved through research. 

High light of the year was the nationwide introduction 
of the Gold Medal Wondra brand of instantized enriched 
flour, announced in last year’s annual report. Developed 
through a long, concentrated research program, Gold 
Medal Wondra Flour is granular in texture. It pours even¬ 
ly, disperses instantly in cold liquids without lumping. 

Betty Crocker Vienna Dream Bar Mix, introduced in 
January, 1964, is the company's sixth entry in the cookie 
mix market. Combining the crispness of toasted coconut 
with the delightful flavor of caramel, Vienna Dream Bars 
are not only tasty themselves, but also offer many varia¬ 
tions for creative homemakers (see inside back cover). 

Lucky Charms, added to the Big G line of breakfast 
cereals, has been described as "the most significant new ^ 
development since advent of the first pre-sweetened 
cereal.” It combines oat cereal in a variety of interesting 
shapes with specially processed, colored marshmallow 
bits formed as stars, crescents, hearts and clover leaves. 

Among the other products that expanded the grocery 
products line were Betty Crocker Creamy Spice Frosting 
Mix, Betty Crocker Spice *n Apple with raisins Cake Mix, 
Betty Crocker Chocolate Coconut Delight Cake Mix, 
Betty Crocker Lemon Coconut Delight Cake Mix, Betty 
Crocker Heavenly Strawberry Angel Food Cake Mix, 
Betty Crocker Heavenly Raspberry Angel Food Cake 
Mix, Betty Crocker Chocolate Crunch Frosting Mix, 
Betty Crocker Caramel Crunch Frosting Mix, Betty 
Crocker Rice Milanese and Betty Crocker Rice Provence. 

Matching these new products in importance is the im¬ 
proved formula adopted for the company’s line of Betty 
Crocker layer cake mixes. Batter from the improved mixes 
is smooth, with creamed-in shortening, and pleases con¬ 
sumers with its rich, creamy appearance. It produces 
moist, tender, even-grained cakes that taste delicious 
when newly baked—and later, too. 

Typical of the year’s vigorous and imaginative adver¬ 
tising and promotion in supporc of grocery products is 
"Tennessee Tuxedo,” a cartoon television show for chil¬ 


dren. In its first season, it achieved a goal that many 
authorities thought to be impossible: it put sound educa¬ 
tional material into such an entertaining package that it 
became one of the top-rated TV programs during its 
Saturday morning time period. Also noteworthy in tele¬ 
vision programming was "The Story of Christmas," star¬ 
ring Tennessee Ernie Ford and presented in color by 
General Mills on December 22, 1963- It was in the top 
10 of all television presentations during the two weeks 
ended on that date, and it earned high praise from viewers. 

Advertising and promotion for Wheaties, "Breakfast 
of Champions," had a strong public service theme with 
continuing support for the U.S. Olympic program. Films 
on Olympic sports, contributions to the United States 
Olympic Committee, information on packages and radio- 
TV broadcasts all help to finance United States competi¬ 
tion and inform the public of our nation's stake in the 
Olympic games of 1964 and future years. 

Two new cook books issued during the year supported 
Grocery Products Division operations with consumer 
service. "Betty Crocker’s Cooky Book,” the most com¬ 
plete collection of cookie recipes available, was introduced 
in October, 1963. It features 450 recipes and variations, 
beautiful four-color photography and fascinating illus¬ 
trations and sketches. A new "Bisquick Cookbook" was 
published in January, 1964, in response to consumer re- 

G. C. Morton, founder and Singing Christmas tree, formed by the 
Chairman of Morton Foods. Roger Wagner Chorale, was one of 
Inc., which was acquired by many spectacular, colorful scenes in 
General Mills. Inc., in Feb- “The Story of Christmas." telecast by 
ruary. 1964. is now Vice Pres- NBC-TV on Sunday. December 22. 
idem of the parent company. 1963. and sponsored by General Mills. 
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quests for recipes based on the nation’s most popular 
prepared baking mix. Featuring 275 recipes, it was offered 
to homemakers on specially marked Bisquick packages 
during the early months of this calendar year. 

For increased creativity and tighter administrative con¬ 
trol i(5 meet today's rapidly changing competitive situa¬ 
tions, the Marketing Department of the Grocery Products 
Division was reorganized during the year into two main 
operating groups. One is responsible for marketing 
cereals, pet foods, potatoes and casseroles. The other 
markets flour, dessert and baking mixes. Both are now 
headed by Division Vice Presidents. 

REFRIGERATED FOODS DIVISION 

New products made news for the Refrigerated Foods 
Division. Refrigerated Betty Crocker Sugar Cookies, 
Betty Crocker Fudge Frosting and Betty Crocker White 
Frosting were introduced to broad areas of the South, 
Midwest and West in October, 196.5. Betty Crocker Date 
Nut Bread anil a line of three 10-minute main dishes— 
Betty Crocker Chicken and Herb Biscuits, Betty Crocker 
Crabmeat and Herb Biscuits and Betty Crocker Tuna and 
Herb Biscuits—reached the market in 2K cities across the 
country in January, 1961. 

The sugar cookies, like other members of the com¬ 
pany's refrigerated cookie and brownie line, are packed 
in an eye-appealing carton with pictorial easy-to-follow 
directions for making plain or fancy cookies of many 
types. Each of the new refrigerated frostings is packed in 
two tubes within a colorfully illustrated carton; each tube 
of ready-to-spread frosting contains the-pre-measured 
amount needed for one layer of the cake. Betty Crocker 


Tug-O-War dramatizes the 
adhesive strength of the Vers- 
alon brand of polyamide resin, 
introduced by the .Chemical 
Division. Two small metal 
disks, bonded with a Versalon 
resin, cannot be pulled apart 
by the strength of six. men. 



Date Nut Bread has a revolutionary package with its own 
foil-lined baking pan; in international competition, the 
carton was selected for a merit award by the Folding 
Paper Box Association of America. 

FLOUR DIVISION 

The Flour Division in 1963-64 introduced four new 
products for bakers: King Kaiser, a bakery flour, and 
three new bakery mixes, General Mills Apple-Spice Cake 
Donut Mix, Special Cake Donut Mix (without eggs) and 
Potato Roll Mix. 

Meanwhile, the company acquired all rights to "Bun- 
anza,” a baked product in the form of an edible bread or 
cake cup. Hot and cold foods, from chili beans to salads 
to desserts, may be served in the cup, which insulates 
food heat and may be eaten like an ice cream cone. 
"Bunanza," which requires a special type of baking pan 
and baking mix, is being made available to bakers on a 
nonexclusive franchise basis. 

In 1963-61, four new products joined the company’s 
institutional products line: General Mills Orange Delight 
and Lemon Delight Cake Mixes, Tropicana Cake Mix 
and Kitchen-Redi German Potato Salad. In addition, 
three Big G breakfast cereals—"Total,” Country Corn 
Flakes and Bran and Raisin Flavor Flakes—were offered 
to restaurants, hotels and institutions in packages of 
individual serving size. 

CHEMICAL DIVISION 

Introduction of new products was also an important 
part of the Chemical Division's fiscal year. New members 
of the company's line of Versalon brand polyamide resins, 
used primarily as adhesives, made their debut with a 
vigorous commercial development program. A plant to 
produce them began operations in February, 1964. 

Other new and improved resin products shared the 
spotlight with the Versalon brand. A new series of water 
white Versamid brand polyamide resins is opening new 
areas of industrial application in coatings and adhesives 
for this important product family. Diced resins (a new 
physical form that simplifies handling), three new resins 
for use in inks and an improved thixotropic agent for 
no-drip paints all promise to expand markets and im¬ 
prove profit opportunities. 

SPECIALTY PRODUCTS DIVISION 

Advanced techniques for processing vegetable gums, 
announced a year ago, went into full-scale operation in 
1963-64, making possible products with a broadened 
variety of applications in the food, paper, oil, mining and 
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Testing never ends in the home of Hetty Crocker. I lijjhlv skilled, 
dedicated lnune economists. workiui; in modern. \vell-ei|uipped 
test kitchens. umk .tn.l h.tke continuously. m.ikini; sure tlut 
product humiliations .ttni recipes will Nerve anil satisfy home¬ 
makers wherever they may he. 


More than l*i million students have seen lilm strips on cookini; anil 
hakint;. prepared as leuchiut; aids lor high school home economics classes 
hy the Hetty Crocker stall'. About t.Otlt) ot'these strips are mailed each 
month to schools in every part of the nation. In It) years, the Hetty 
Crocker Search for the American 1 lomcmakcr of Tomorrow—educational 
and scholarship proeram — has helped jjive more than three million hi % t*h 
school senior j*irls deeper appreciation' of hnmcmakiiit; as a career. 
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other industries. The technical sales force supporting 
gum operations was expanded, and sales efforts in Europe 
were intensified. In Karachi, Pakistan, Habib-General 
Limited, partially owned subsidiary company which pro¬ 
duces guar gums, completed its most successful year. 

Improved plant efficiency made possible record pro¬ 
duction of wheat starch and gluten. This record had 
particular significance in view of the heavy demand for 
starch products. 

Sales of Sno*Flok, handy Christmas decorating kit, 
increased by 40 per cent. Although a specialty product 
used mainly during the holiday season, Sno*Flok con¬ 
tinues its promising growth in popularity. 

During the year, the Specialty Products Division dis¬ 
continued production of safflower oil at the Sidney, 
Nebr., plant operated jointly with the Pacific Vegetable 
Oil Corporation. 

INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 

General Mills' quest for investment opportunities 
throughout the world brought noteworthy results dur¬ 
ing the past year. In February, 1964, the company and 
Biscuiterie Alsacienne, S.A., of Paris announced joint 
participation in a new firm, Heudebert, S.A., which man¬ 
ufactures and distributes a line of established consumer 
foods in France. The new company’s products include 
rusks, bread and biscuits marketed under the trade name 
Heudebert, which is well known in France. 

General Mills also arranged for Dai-Ichi, Kogyo, 
Seiyaku Company, Ltd., of Kyoto, Japan, to serve as 
exclusive agent for chemical specialties in the Japanese 
market. The Kyoto firm, one of the important chemical 
companies in Japan, will import and sell the Versamid 
and Versalon brands of polyamide resins, fatty nitrogen 
products and dimer acids. 

General Mills de Mexico, S. A., wholly owned Mexican 
subsidiary, continued to grow in 1963-64. Aided by an 
expanded network of sales agents throughout Latin 
America, it significantly increased its deliveries of poly¬ 
amide resins and other specialty chemicals. 

General Mills* Canadian operations completed the best 
year in their history. Sales of the Big G breakfast cereal 
line, including Lucky Charms, which was introduced in 
April, gained notably. The Canadian organization also 
became sales representative for the McVittie and Price 
line of quality biscuits imported from England. 

CENTRAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

The year’s amazing crop of new products—food and 


non-food—is part of the harvest from General Mills’ 
broad and imaginative central research program. And 
these products, themselves, promise more exciting devel¬ 
opments in the future. Lucky Charms, the cleverly con¬ 
ceived oat cereal with marshmallow bits, for example, 
opens a pathway for a series of creative new cereals with 
previously unattainable consumer appeal. Research- 
developed rice processing techniques that made possible 
Betty Crocker's newest casserole dishes may generate still 
other developments. The technology used to produce the 
Gold Medal Wondra brand of instantized flour shows 
promise of leading to many interesting and complex 
products of tomorrow. Similarly, many of the company’s 
new chemical products resulted from research over the 
past three or four years. 

Improvement of existing products and processes al- 
jways shares with new product development an important 
place in the research program. Typically, in 1963-64, 
teamwork between the Central Research Laboratories, 
the Quality Control Department and the Betty Crocker 
Kitchens created the spectacularly improved formula for 
Betty Crocker layer cake mixes. 

Stockholders at the General Mills annual meeting in 
1963 sampled firsthand products of the Central Research 
Laboratories’ long-range exploratory program. After the 
business session, they were served "seafood” hors 
d’oeuvres that had never seen the sea and "bacon" 
canapes that had never been near a pig—all made from 
vegetable protein. These protein products can also take 


Happy chefs save time and please Old World atmosphere, com- 
diners with Kitchen-Redi German bined with modern, efficient 
Potato Salad, introduced by the service, is reflected by a platform 
Institutional Products Department loading area at Heudebert. S.A 
of General Mills' Flour Division. 
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forms that are difficult to distinguish from chicken, ham 
or hamburger. Made by a process originally licensed 
some years ago by a scientist named Robert Boyer, they 
have been developed by General Mills through intensive 
research. Potentially lower in cost than meat, they need 
no refrigeration in the dry state. 

Recently completed large pilot plant facilities at the 
Central Research Laboratories are playing an important 
role in the development of vegetable protein products as 
well as breakfast cereals and other food products. Often, 
they make it possible to verify markets before large funds 
are committed for commercial plant construction. The 
three ne%v snack products, Bugles, Whistles and Daisy*s, 
introduced in test markets were born of these cereal and 
snack pilot plant facilities. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Two nationally prominent businessmen joined the 
Board of Directors of General Mills in 1963-64. R. Stanley 
Laing, Dayton, Ohio, was elected to the board at the 
company's annual meeting in Minneapolis on August 20, 
1963. Then Executive Vice President and a Director of 
the National Cash Register Company, Mr. Laing has 
since become its President. Charles B. Thornton, Chair¬ 
man of the Board and Chief Executive Officer of Litton 
Industries, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif., was elected a Direc¬ 
tor on November 25, 1963. He is widely known for his 
key role in building Litton Industries from a small elec¬ 
tronics firm into a giant of the industry. 

At the close of the year, three members of the board, 
E. O. Boyer, Don A. Stevens and D. F. Wright, retired 
as Directors after long service to General Mills and its 
predecessor companies. Mr. Boyer, who became a Direc¬ 
tor in 1958, had retired as Executive Vice President in 
1961 after 50 years with the company. Mr. Stevens, who 
also retires as Vice President and Corporate Administra¬ 
tive Officer for the Flour and Specialty Products Divi¬ 
sions, had been on leave of absence since February, 1964, 
because of ill health; he had served with General Mills 
nearly 40 years and was elected to the board in 1952. 
Mr. Wright, who became a Director in 1961, had retired 
as a Vice President in 1962 after 39 years of service. 

On June 22, 1964, David M. Lilly, President of the 
Toro Manufacturing Corporation of Minneapolis, was 
elected to the Board of Directors. Toro Manufacturing 
Corporation is one of the nation’s principal manufactur¬ 
ers of outdoor power equipment such as lawn mowers, 
snowplows, golf vehicles and automatic sprinkling 
equipment. 

PRINCIPAL NATIONAL PRODUCTS 


Hatty A. BulliSj 189 0-1963 

Harry A. Bullis, internationally known statesman of 
business and former President and Chairman of the Board 
of General Mills, died on September 28, 1963, at the age 
of 72. A veteran of 44 years with General Mills and 
the predecessor Washburn Crosby Company, Mr. Bullis 
played a prominent part in the formation of General 
Mills, Inc., and its growth through the years. When he 
retired from the board slightly more than a month before 
his death, he was presented a plaque with an inscription 
including these words: 

"His life is an American saga. From newsboy to Phi 
Beta Kappa, from mill hand to President and Chairman 
of the Board, from private citizen to world leader, all this 
while retaining those warm human characteristics that 
make a man loved as well as respected: intelligence, 
dependability, unswerving dedication to the positive ap¬ 
proach in all things—the sympathy, understanding and 
interest in others that have made him the friend of porters 
and presidents.” 

Mr. Bullis' energy and counsel will be missed, not only 
by General Mills, but by the nation and the world. His 
spirit of optimism and his example of hard work remain 
as a priceless legacy for those who follow him. 


MANAGEMENT 

In 1963-64, the Board of Directors named three Vice 
Presidents of General Mills and four Division Vice Presi¬ 
dents. One veteran Vice President, in addition to Mr. 
Stevens, retired; another resigned. 

L. F. Borchardt, Director of Research, and Dr. J. W. 
Haun, Director of Engineering, were elected Vice Presi¬ 
dents on July 22,1963. G. C. Morton, founder of Morton 
Foods, Inc., and Chairman of the Board of that company, 
now a wholly owned subsidiary, became a Vice President 
on February 28, 1964. 

Frederick Blumers, Director of Operations for the 
Grocery Products Division, and Maurice M. Benidt, 
Director, Flour Division Export and Overseas Opera¬ 
tions, were appointed Division Vice Presidents in July, 
1963. Cyril W. Plattes, Director of Marketing for Cereals, 
Pet Foods, Potatoes and Casseroles, and Donald 
F. Swanson, Director of Marketing, Flour, Dessert Mixes 
and Baking Mixes, both of the Grocery Products Divi¬ 
sion, were appointed to the same status in February, 1964. 




Burgess M. Hagan, Vice President who served as Gen¬ 
eral Manager of the company’s Special Commodities 
Division and later the Refrigerated Foods Division, re¬ 
tired on June 30, 1963, after nearly 41 years of service 
with General Mills and one of its predecessor firms. 

William B. Cash, Vice President and Director of Mar¬ 
keting for the Grocery Products Division, resigned in 
October, 1963, to become Vice President and General 
Manager of Operations for United Biscuit Company of 
America. 

Ralph E. Gaylord, who served with General Mills for 
a number of years before becoming a Vice President of 
Red Star Yeast and Products Company of Milwaukee in 
1961, rejoined the Flour Division on July 1, 1964, as 
Director of Bakery Marketing. He was elected a corpo¬ 
rate Vice President by the Board of Directors. 

PERSONNEL SERVICES 

General Mills’ personnel services program for the year 
emphasized training. Approximately 2,000 employees 
took advantage of educational and developmental facili¬ 
ties ranging from formal training programs in plant main¬ 
tenance to courses in basic milling, accident prevention, 
accounting and advanced management techniques. About 
500 employees attended university and college extension 
courses through an education assistance program in 
which General Mills pays tuition when the student meets 
basic requirements. 

Personnel services and labor relations specialists teamed 
to inaugurate also a comprehensive training program in 
labor relations for supervisors. The course covers inter¬ 
pretation and administration of labor agreements and the 
principles of sound planning for labor relations practice. 

To make sure that General Mills is continuing to pro¬ 
vide adequate opportunities for members of minority 


groups, the company launched a formal program for 
auditing minority group employment in all divisions and 
staff departments. A centralized source of information on 
qualified minority group candidates was also established. 

LABOR RELATIONS 

Fiscal 1963-64 was not without problems in labor rela¬ 
tions. Resistance of management to union demands 
which were believed to be excessive resulted in a number 
of work stoppages during the year. The longest involved 
the company’s packaged foods plant at Lodi, Calif., 
where 350 production employees were away from their 
jobs for 49 days. Mills at Kansas City, Tacoma, Spokane 
and Great Falls were also closed by strikes for shorter 
periods. 

Despite these problems. General Mills’ union relation¬ 
ships remain fundamentally sound. A continuing pro¬ 
gram of forward planning and communications with 
union leadership and employee members is building in¬ 
creasingly constructive union-management rapport. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

In its 10th anniversary year, the Betty Crocker Search 
for the American Homemaker of Tomorrow highlighted 
the company’s public relations program. Planned to offer 
broad educational benefits as well as scholarships, the 
Betty Crocker Search in 1963-64 reached a new high of 
484,879 senior girls in 14,059 high schools. One hundred 
two students, selected by an examination, were awarded 
scholarships, ranging from $500 to $5,000. 

Earl Battey, catcher of the Minnesota Twins baseball 
club, added another dimension to the public relations 
program in the fall and winter months. Serving as special 
company representative, he spoke on sports and physical 
fitness to church, club and other groups of all ages. 



L. F. Borchardt (right). Director 
of Research, and Dr. J. W. Haun. 
Director of Engineering, both of 
whom play important roles in 
bringing new General Mills prod¬ 
ucts to the market, were elected 
Vice Presidents in fiscal 1963-64. 



Suzanne Moutoux. of Evansville. Ind.. Betty 
Crocker All-American Homemaker of Tomorrow 
for 1964. checks her directions before the 
familiar Unisphere at the New York World’s 
Fair. With Homemakers of Tomorrow from every 
state and the District of Columbia, she toured 
the fair as part of her award from General Mills. 



Hero has his hour with the kids. Earl Battey. 
catcher for the Minnesota Twins baseball club, 
autographs his picture for young fans following 
a talk on sports and physical fitness. Battey 
served as a General Mills public relations repre¬ 
sentative during the winter season, speaking to 
groups of children, young people and adults. 
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RESULTS OF OPERATIONS year ended 


1964 


1963 


SALES OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES.$541,346,361 

COSTS: 

Cost of products and services sold, exclusive of items shown below. 378.003.909 

Depreciation (Note 4). 8.377.916 

Interest. 2.150.984 

Contributions to employees' retirement plans (Note 10). 1.753.598 

Profit sharing distribution. 1.450,000 

Selling, general and administrative expenses. 116.241.668 

Federal taxes on income (Note 7). 16,183.000 

Total costs. 524.161.075 

EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR (Note 8). $ 17.185.286 


$523,946,004 


373.886.503 
7.324.406 
2.258.307 
2.321.337 
1.032.300 
108.145.955 
14.065.000 
509.033,808 
$ 14.912.196 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., AND ITS CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARIES 



EARNINGS EMPLOYED IN THE BUSINESS year ended may 31 


GENERAL MILLS 


1964 1963 


EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR.$ 17.185.286 

DIVIDENDS: 

5% preferred stock. 1.106.735 

Common stock ($1.20 per share). 8.753.806 

Pooled company, prior to date acquired (Note 1). 410.781 

Total dividends'. 10.271.322 


$ 14.912.196 


1.107.324 

8.682.760 


9.790.084 


EARNINGS IN EXCESS OF DIVIDENDS. 6.913.964 

Extraordinary costs arising from liquidation of electronics and oilseeds operations 

(Note 8). 4.206.000 


NET INCREASE IN EARNINGS EMPLOYED 

IN THE BUSINESS. 2.707.964 

EARNINGS EMPLOYED AT BEGINNING OF YEAR, including employed 

earnings of pooled company. $2,963,335 (Note 1). 102.682.433 

EARNINGS EMPLOYED AT END OF YEAR (Note 6). $105.390.397 


5.122.112 


5.122.112 

94.596,986 
S 99.719.098 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements on following pages. 
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FINANCIAL POSITION may at 


1964 


1963 


CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash..$ 10.706.606 

Short-term marketable securities (at cost). 45.934.148 

Receivables (Note 2). 37.100.797 

Inventories (Note 3). 45.879.604 

Total current assets. 139.621.155 


S 14.956.161 
36.51 3.973 
34.746.369 
49.167.196 
135.383.699 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Notes payable. — 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses. 33.693.215 

Accrued taxes. 14.690.091 

Thrift accounts of officers and employees. 3.535.867 

Dividends payable. 276.841 

Total current liabilities. 52.196.014 

WORKING CAPITAL. 87.425.141 


100.000 

27.888.113 

14.463.805 

3.614.652 

276.841 

46.343.411 

89.040.288 


OTHER ASSETS: 

Sundry costs chargeable to future periods. 5.833.253 

Land, buildings and equipment (Note 4). 124.036.813 

Miscellaneous assets..’. 5.112.060 

Deferred income tax credits (Note 7). 2.263.024 

Goodwill, patents, trade names and other intangibles (Note 5). 3.163.839 

Total other assets. 140.408.989 


5.219.777 
116.614.241 
4.889.181 
835.744 
3.751.006 
131.309.949 


WORKING CAPITAL AND OTHER ASSETS 


227.834.130 220.350.237 


LONG-TERM DEBT. RESERVES AND DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 

Long-term debt (Note 6). 45.658.192 45.206.603 

Deferred Federal income taxes (Note 7). 2.823.373 2.309.346 

Reserves for liquidation costs, self-insurance and other purposes (Note 8). 4.145.308 3,716.374 

Total. 52.626.873 51.232.323 


EXCESS OF ASSETS OVER LIABILITIES AND RESERVES. SI75.207.257 


STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITIES (Note 9): 

Preferred stock—5% cumulative.S 22.147.300 

Common stock: 

Issued. 49.716.536 

Earnings employed in the business. 105.390.397 

Treasury stock (deduct). (2.046,976 ) 

Total. 153.059.957 

TOTAL STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITIES.$175.207.257 


$169.117.914 

$ 22.147.300 

47.693.387 
99.719.098 
(441.871 ) 
146.970.614 
SI 69.117.914 
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NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


S i 

! 

GENERAL MILLS ' 


1. PRINCIPLES OF CONSOLIDATION 

The consolidated financial statements for the year ended 
May 31. 1964. include the accounts of General Mills. Inc., 
and all wholly owned subsidiaries except an insurance 
subsidiary. The investment in the insurance company and 
in minor foreign subsidiaries, not wholly owned, is in¬ 
cluded in miscellaneous assets at cost. 

On February 28.1964. the company acquired the assets 
and business of Morton Foods. Inc., in exchange for 


512.975 shares of General Mills. Inc., common stock. This J 
transaction was accounted for as a pooling of interests, and 
the operations of Morton Foods. Inc., for the 12 months 
ended May 31.1964. are included in consolidated earnings. 

The comparative financial statements for 1963 have not 
been restated to include Morton Foods. Inc. Sales and 
earnings for that company were $23,654,840 and $711,736, 
respectively, for the fiscal year ended May 31.1963. 


2. RECEIVABLES 

Customers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Less allowance for possible losses 


MAY 31 


1964 

$ 35.487.863 
2.627.318 
38.115.181 
1.014.384 
$ 37.100.797 


1963 

$ 33.711.895 
2.061.909 
35.773.804 
1.027.435 
S 34.746.369 


3. INVENTORIES 

MAY 31 

Grain for processing, flour and soybean products, at market, after appropriate 

adjustment for open cash trades, unfilled orders, etc. 

Package foods, electronic equipment, chemical products, etc.. 

at lower of cost or market. 

Containers, supplies, etc., at cost. 

Advances on grain and other commodities. 


1964 

$ 19.595.578 

19.306.032 
4.862.784 
43.764.394 
2.115.210 
$ 45.879.604 


1963 


21.332.116 

4.419.106 


47.664.112 
1.503.084 
S 49,167,196 


The company hedges its flour and soybean product unfilled 
orders and inventories of raw materials and finished goods 
whenever adequate hedging facilities exist, as a means of 
minimizing the risk of adverse price fluctuations. All factors 


relating to items customarily hedged are reflected in the 
financial position at fair market value. Items for which no 
hedging facilities exist are valued at either lower of cost or 
market, or cost, as set forth above. 


4. LAND, BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


MAY 31 1964 


1963 


Buildings and equipment.$200,476,999 

Less accumulated depreciation. 77.326.461 


Depreciated cost of buildings and equipment. 123.150.538 

Land. 4.794.651 


$187,639,636 
71.454.489 
116.185.147 
3.705.847 


127.945.189 

Provision for losses on disposition of facilities. 3.908.376 

Net value.$124.036.813 


119.890.994 

3.276.753 

$116.614.241 


Land, buildings and equipment are stated substantially at 
cost. Depreciation included in the accompanying financial 


statements for the most part has been provided by the 
straight-line method. 


5. GOODWILL, PATENTS, TRADE NAMES AND 
This amount represents costs in excess of the net tangible 
asset values of acquired companies, including amounts 
allocated to patents and patent applications, less amortiza¬ 
tion charged to operations. The principal items being 


PRINCIPAL REGIONAL PRODUCTS 



OTHER INTANGIBLES 

amortized are patent costs which are charged against 
operations over the remaining lives of the patents. Goodwill 
applicable to activities in process of liquidation was 
charged to earnings employed in the business. 
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6. LONG-TERM DEBT 

Long-term debt consists principally of three 20-year 3 14% 
promissory notes of S5.000.000 each, payable August 1. 
1972. May 1. 1974. and May 1. 1975. and three 25-year 
4 ! /« % promissory notes of SI 0,000.000 each, payable May 
1.1982. May 1.1983. and May 1.1984. 

7. FEDERAL TAXES ON INCOME 

Deferred income tax credits of S821.024 applicable to the 
Feed Division liquidation loss provided for in the year 
ended May 31. 1962, and SI.442.000 which arose from 
liquidation losses provided for during the current year, will 
be used to reduce tax liability in years when the losses 
become tax deductions. Provision has been made for de¬ 
ferred Federal income taxes payable in future years arising 

8. EXTRAORDINARY COSTS ARISING FROM 

During the year, the company began disposition of its 
electronics manufacturing and oilseeds processing activities. 
A reserve of S4.206.000 (after income tax credits) was 
provided from earnings employed in the business to cover 
losses and costs incurred and anticipated in the liquidation 


The terms of the promissory note agreements place 
restrictions on the payment of dividends, except dividends 
on presently outstanding preferred stock. At May 31.1964. 
$36,502,000 of earnings employed in the business was 
free of such restrictions. 


from the major net differences between tax and book 
income, principally the excess of tax over book deprecia¬ 
tion. The 52% portion of the investment credit which was 
deferred at May 31. 1963. amounting to $410,898. and 
the investment credit for the 1964 fiscal year, amounting 
to $561,326. were credited to the provision for income tax 
expense during the year. 

LIQUIDATIONS 

of these operations. The reserve . rovision will be shown as 
a special charge after the determination of net income for 
the year 1964 in reports filed with the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission. 


9. STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITIES 

MAY 31 


Preferred stock—par value $100 each: 

Authorized. 500.000 

Issued and outstanding—5% cumulative. 221.473 

Common stock—$3.00 par value: 

Authorized.10.000.000 

Reserved for issuance under stock option plan: 

Options outstanding. 174.541 

Available for grant. 38.548 

Issued at stated value. 7.681.005 

Earnings employed in the business. 

Less common stock held in treasury—at cost 56.406 

Common stockholder' equity. 


1964 

Amount 
$ 22.147.300 


49.716.536 

105.390.397 

155.106.933 

2,046.976 

153.059.957 

$175.207.257 


1963 

Shares Amount 

500.000 

221.473 $ 22.147.300 


10.000.000 

176.922 

68.498 

7.267.699 47.693.387 

99.719.098 
147.412.485 
16.818 441.871 

146.970.614 
$169.117.914 


The currently outstanding 5% cumulative preferred stock is 
entitled upon redemption at the option of the company or 
upon voluntary liquidation to $115 per share plus accrued 
and unpaid dividends. 

Under a stock option plan, at May 31.1964. there were 
outstanding options granted to 150 officers and employees 
to purchase 174.541 shares at the mean average market 
prices on date of grant ranging from $22.40 to $40.44 

10. OTHER MATTERS 

As of May 31. 1964. the unpaid cost of past services in 
connection with the several employees' retirement plans has 
been estimated by independent actuaries to be $16,300,000. 
The company's contribution to the plans in 1964 was 
$2,009,154 including $255,556 charged to earnings em¬ 
ployed in the business. 

At May 31.1964, authorized but unexpended appropria¬ 
tions for property additions and improvements amounted to 


per share. Options for 33.700 shares were granted during 
the year. Options outstanding are not exercisable for two 
years, and expire either five or 10 years, after date of 
grant, with certain exceptions due to death or disability. 
During the year, options for 32.331 shares were exercised 
at an average price of $24.66 per share, while options for 
3.750 shares which expired have reverted to unissued 
status. 


approximately $9,000,000. 

The company is of the opinion that no material amounts 
will be refunded on contracts subject to government re¬ 
negotiation. 

There was no litigation pending at May 31. 1964. not 
provided for in the accounts, which, in the opinion of 
management, would have a significant effect on the finan¬ 
cial position of the company. 
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YEAR ENDED MAY 31 


OPERATIONS 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

Sales. 

.$541,346 

523.946 

546.401 

575.512 

Federal taxes on income. 

.$ 16.183 

14.065 

9.027 

11.459 

Net earnings. 

.$ 17.185 

14.912 

10.154 

12.832 

Earnings per sales dollar. 

. 3.20 

2.8 

1.9 

2.2 

Dividends. 

.$ 10.271 

9.790 

9.762 

9.703 

Earnings in excess of dividends. 

.$ 6.914 

5.122 

393 

3.129 

Depreciation. 

.$ 8.378 

7.324 

7.426 

8.426 

FINANCIAL DATA 

Working capital. 

.$ 87.425 

89.040 

79.766 

73.243 

Land, buildings and equipment. 

.$124.037 

116.614 

117.940 

1 24.780 

Net expenditures for plant and equipment. 

.$ 13.046 

8.561 

9.435 

8.637 

COMMON AND PREFERRED STOCKt 

Earnings per common share. 

.$ 2.11 

1.90 

1.25 

1.63 

Dividends per common share. 

..$ 1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

Taxes per common share (Federal. State. Local). 

.$ 3.01 

2.88 

2.19 

2.57 

Common shares outstanding. 

. 7.625 

7.251 

7.224 

7.193 

Preferred shares outstanding. 

. 221 

221 

221 

221 

Number of stockholders. 

. 32.700 

30.000 

28.400 

23.500 

Stockholders' equities. 

.$175,207 

169.118 

163.456 

1 63.971 

EMPLOYEES 

Number of employees. 

. 10.500 

11.190 

12.960 

14.690 

Wages, salaries and retirement benefits. 

.$ 81.588 

87.163 

91.439 

93.652 


ACCOUNTANTS' REPORT 


The Stockholders and the Board of Directors. 
General Mills. Inc.: 

We have examined the statement of financial 
position of General Mills. Inc. and consolidated 
subsidiaries as of May 31. 1964, and the related 
statements of results of operations and earnings 
employed in the business for the year then ended. 
Our examination was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, and accord¬ 
ingly included such tests of the accounting records 
and such other auditing procedures as we consid¬ 
ered necessary in the circumstances. 

Minneapolis. Minnesota I 

July 10.1964 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

Certified Public Accountants 
Northwestern Bank Building 


In our opinion, the accompanying statement of 
financial position and statements of results of 
operations and earnings employed in the business 
present fairly the financial position of General 
Mills. Inc. and consolidated subsidiaries at May 
31. 1964, and the results of their operations for 
the year then ended, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis 
consistent with that of the preceding year. 
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000 omitted from dollar amounts and from shares outstanding. 


I960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

TEN YEARS IN REVIEW 

537.818 

545.998 

529.820 

527.702 

516.053 

513.651 


10.847 

17.276 

16.287 

14.197 

16.115 

14.553 


11.515 

16.817 

14.694 

12.235 

14.057 

12.383 


2.1 

3.1 

2.8 

2.3 

2.7 

2.4 


9.224 

7.999 

7.956 

7.948 

6.226 

8.413 


2.291 

8.818 

6.738 

4.287 

7.831 

3.970 


7.681 

6.966 

6.306 

5.629 

5.033 

4.758 


74.678 

87.636 

78.898 

71.255 

73.998 

67.931 


121.048 

106.803 

95.574 

85.532 

72.602 

65.289 


19.753 

17.950 

15.859 

16.749 

9.271 

12.695 


1.46 

2.26 

1.98 

1.63 

1.89 

1.67 


1.15 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.83 


2.34 

3.25 

3.08 

2.72 

3.00 

2.72 


7.139 

6.964 

6.857 

6.845 

6.826 

6.708 


221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

237 


19.100 

14.560 

14.250 

1 3.500 

13.200 

13.500 


159.596 

154.098 

143.055 

136.101 

131.457 

123.157 

tAdjusted to reflect equivalent figures after 

13.830 

13.560 

13.330 

13.700 

13.100 

13.250 

increase in number of common shares due 
to three-for-one split in August. 1959. 

85.51 5 

81.604 

78.140 

74.671 

70.964 

67.940 


LOCATIONS OF MILLS AND PLANTS 


FLOUR MILLS 
Amarillo. Texas 
Avon. Iowa 
Buffalo. New York 
Chicago. Illinois 
El Reno. Oklahoma 
Great Falls. Montana 
Hopkinsville. Kentucky 
Johnson City. Tennessee 
Kansas City. Missouri 
Los Angeles. California 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 
Ogden. Utah 
Spokane. Washington 
Tacoma. Washington 
Vallejo. California 
Wichita. Kansas 
Wichita Falls. Texas 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Duluth. Minnesota 
Enid. Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 
Wichita. Kansas 

FLOUR PACKAGING 
PLANT 

Louisville. Kentucky 

PURITY OATS PLANT 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 

BAG FACTORY 
Vallejo. California 


PACKAGE FOODS 
PLANTS 

Euffalo. New York 
Chicago. Illinois 
Lodi. California 
Toledo. Ohio 
Toronto. Canada 
West Chicago. Illinois 

REFRIGERATED 
FOODS PLANTS 

Los Angeles. California 
Charlotte. North Carolina 
Garland. Texas 
St. Louis. Missouri 

CHEMICAL PLANTS 
Kankakee. Illinois 
Tlalnepantla. Mexico 
Tonawanda, New York 


SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 

PLANTS 

Karachi. Pakistan 

(Habib-General Limited) 
Kenedy. Texas 
Keokuk. Iowa 

MORTON FOODS PLANTS 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Corpus Christ!. Texas 
Dallas. Texas 
El Paso. Texas 
Farmers Branch. Texas 
Fort Worth. Texas 
Garland. Texas 
Lubbock. Texas 
Tulsa. Oklahoma 

RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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Charles II. H< 
J Minneapolis 
' 1 Chanman 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 



EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE 


Charles H. Bell 
Chairman of Board 
Edwin W. Rawlings 


Lvereti II. Andreson 
Sewall D. Andrews. Jr. 

Nate L. Crabtree 
Lowry H. Crnes 
James S. Fish 
John S. Gage 
Ralph E. Gaylord t 
J. William Haun 
Frank C. Hildebrand 
William R. Humphrey. Jr. 
William A. Lohman. Jr. 


James P. McFarland 
William F. Mitchell 
Granville C. Morion 
William R. Price. Jr. 

William B. Reynolds 
Burton W. Robcrls 

Don A. Stevens * 

James A. Summer 
Eugene E. Woolley 

John F. Finn 
Vice President. 

Secretary and General Counsel 
Louis F. Polk. Jr. 

Financial Vice President 
and Comptroller 


TRANSFER AGENCIES 


REGISTRARS 
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3 cups sliced (rush peaches 

1 cup whipping cream 

2 tbsp. confectioners' sugar 


Prepare Almond Crunch. Press tho 2 or 3 poaches through 
strainer to make 1 cup juice and pulp. In saucepan mix granu¬ 
lated sugar and flour into the juice and pulp: bring to boiling, 
stirring constantly. Boil 1 min.: remove from heat; cool. Blond in 
the sliced peaches. Whip cream, confectioners' sugar and vanil.a 
until stiff. Resorvo Vt cup of tho Almond Crunch. In a sq. pan, 
8x8x2". layer half the Almond Crunch, whipped cream and peach 
mixture; repeat with remaining ingredients. Sprinklo top with 
roserved Almond Crunch. Refrigerate at least 2 hr. 9 servings. 

Almond Crunch: Heat oven to 375° (quick mod.). Mix both 
packets of Vienna Dream Bar Mix and 'A cup butter with fork 
thoroughly. Pat evenly into an ungroasod oblong pan, 
13x9'/ 2 x2". Bako 12 to 15 min., until lightly browned. Cool. 
Crumble into small pieces. 
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